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SOCIOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION: 
A PROGRESS REPORT 


Bertha Quintana and Patricia Sexton 


Current evidence of the ascendancy of sociology and anthropology 
in undergraduate and graduate programs of teacher education in the 
United States is varied, diffuse, and, with regard to some issues, 
contradictory as well. It is noted, for example, that the American 
Sociological Association has created within recent years a separate 
section devoted to the “specialism” of educational sociology, that the 
number of published articles and books concerned with these subject 
areas is ever-increasing, and that professional meetings and confer- 
ences of sociologists, anthropologists, and educators exhibit an encour- 
aging tendency to amalgamate interests and problems shared by their 
respective fields. 

Relative to the last, the joint conference of anthropologists and 
educators held in 1954 heavily underlined the fact that articulation 
between these two professional groups has rapidly improved in the 
past decade. Although hardly “recent” in terms of the present writing, 
the report of the 1954 meetings' (a revision currently is being pre- 
pared) continues to be one of the best guides to understanding the 
role which anthropologists may play in today’s educational arena. Its 
counterpart in sociology, Brim’s work, Sociology and the Field of 
Education,? focuses on research studies which have employed socio- 
logical theory and methodology in studying the institution of educa- 
tion, and broadly outlines those areas still in need of consideration 
by sociologists and educators alike. 

It is noted also that a new stress on sociological and anthropological 
data in teacher education curricula may well prove to be the out- 


1George D. Spindler, Education and Anthropology. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1955). 

2 Orville G. Brim, Sociology and the Field of Education. (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1958.) 
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standing result of the major research project currently being completed 
by scholars analyzing social studies programs in American schools, 
Regarding this project, Hechinger reports, 


The University experts backed by the leading scholarly as- 
sociations, are cooperating with the National Council for the 
Social Studies and selected high school teachers in a reappraisal 
that is expected to have far-reaching impact on the teaching of 
history, economics, geography and related studies. ... The new 
approach will take greater cognizance of sociology, anthro- 
pology and the now generally neglected area of Asian and 
Russian studies. ... The group feels that students should have 
an understanding of at least one non-Western culture, but that 
it should be up to the individual schools to determine whether 
this should be in African, Asian, Latin American, Near-Fastern 
or Slavic.® 


While these developments have taken place at varying degrees of 
speed and, indeed, many appear still to be in their infancy, a number 
of recently published studies* attest in part to the fact that concern 
with educational problems may well be to contemporary sociology and 
anthropology what social stratification and functionalism were to 
these disciplines in pre-World War IT years. In the summary of his 
work, Brim notes, 


In the hope that sociologists will be attracted in greater 
numbers to this field of endeavor, we might recapitulate just 
three points: research funds are available ; educators are willing, 
even enthusiastic, to give support; some of the most funda- 
mental problems of sociology are manifest in the educational 
process and await attention. There seems little more that the 
serious scientist would want.® 


The report, “Expanding and Declining Fields in American Soci- 
ology’’® while limited in that its author confined his sources of data 


8Fred M. Hechinger, Scholars Completing Broad Plan to Improve the 
Social Studies, The New York Times, June 11, 1961, p. 50. 

4e.g., Patricia Sexton, Education and Income (New York: Viking Press, 
1961), an analysis of social class distinctions and inequalities in public schools, 
and Theodore Brameld, Cultural Foundations of Education (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1957), a study of the relationship of culture and educational 
theory, to mention but two such works. 

5 Brim, op. cit., p. 78. 

6 Richard L. Simpson, Expanding and Declining Fields in American 
Sociology, American Sociological Review, Vol. 26, No. 3, June 1961. 
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almost exclusively to the membership, publications, and meetings 
of the American Sociological Association, indicates that between 1955 
and 1959 educational sociology expanded in terms of the number of 
papers read at ASA meetings, but declined in over-all “quality” and 
publication of articles in the American Sociological Review. Still, as 
the author noted, “Educational sociology did not begin to be heavily 
financed until more recently, but Sputnik and allied developments 
have boosted its stock considerably in the past few years.’ Relative 
1o course offerings, educational sociology showed a sharp decline of 
from 1.8 to 1.0 in Simpson’s comparison of findings from studies 
conducted in 1942 and again in 1957, but these figures, too, it will be 
noted are somewhat out-dated in terms of “the past few years,” 
and may reflect also some changes in nomenclature. 

A look at the 1957 study used by Simpson® revealed the interesting 
phenomenon of anthropology moving from 9.5 place in 1942 to first 
place in 1957 among highest ranking courses, with general sociology, 
marriage and the family, criminology, social problems, and social 
work following in order of rank shown. No breakdown was indicated, 
however, of educational anthropology as contrasted to general anthro- 
pology or other anthropological specialties, nor were separate cate- 
gories shown for colleges of education as contrasted to liberal arts 
colleges. It was noted, too, that the break-down used treated anthro- 
pology as a field of sociology rather than as a discipline in its own 
right, a practice which can be justified only to the extent that it 
teflects the common lumping-together of sociology and anthropology 
in most colleges and universities. Nevertheless, the startling increase 
noted remains of utmost significance to American anthropology. 

A 1961 sampling of the sociological and anthropological pulse of a 
small group of representative colleges of education in the United 
States, as conducted by one of the authors for the Department of 
Educational Sociology and Anthropology of NYU’s School of Edu- 
cation, revealed high consistency relative to the need for utilizing 
these disciplines in teacher education programs, but considerable 
divergency of opinion concerning the “ways and means” of doing so. 
Correspondents included sociologists, anthropologists, deans of educa- 
tion, and other allied personnel. While this report was not planned 
at the time that information was solicited, responses proved to be so 
informative that the authors felt them worthy of being shared in part 





7 [bid., p. 465. 

8L. Podell, M. Vogelfanger, and R. Rogers, Sociology in American 
Colleges: Fifteen Years Later, American Sociological Review, Vol. 24, No. 1, 
February 1959. 
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with a larger audience. It is hoped that this decision also may serve 
in small measure as an indication of appreciation felt to those col- 
leagues who so generously contributed their time, interest, and experi- 
ence in answering the original inquiry. 

Because responses received were purely qualitative in nature and 
did not conform by design to any pre-determined classificatory pattern, 
they tended to cover a variety of subjects including curriculum con- 
tent, personnel, and the ever-present concern of sociologists and an- 
thropologists that a commitment to educational interests might en- 
danger their professional identity. The attempt will be made to report 
on these three major areas in the order indicated. 

Virtually all correspondents, some of whom requested that their 
confidences be preserved, supported in their respective replies one or 
more of the objectives suggested by Harvard’s Neal Gross for educa- 
tional sociology/anthropology curricula, i.e., 


(a) To provide courses of value to teachers. 

(b) To provide courses of value to administrators. 

(c) To train sociologists [anthropologists] of education who 
will teach at higher institutions of education. 

(d) To train sociologists [anthropologists] of education who 
will do research in universities, school systems, and govern- 
ment agencies, 

(e) To provide services of value to school systems. 

(f) To engage in basic and applied research related to the 
sociology [anthropology] of education.® 


While cognizant of the fact that institutional, personnel, and bud- 
getary limitations frequently operate to prevent the wholesale adop- 
tion of all six of these aims, most of them appeared to fall reasonably 
within the scope of the university colleges of education surveyed. 
Regarding courses of “value,” it was found that the University of 
California, the University of Illinois, Harvard, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, New York University, Stanford, '\Wayne State, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, to mention but a few, all include in their 
teacher education curricula basic courses dealing with the socio- 
cultural foundations of education. Of this group, Michigan State with 
an undergraduate requirement of 12 hours in general social science, 





®Neal Gross, Letter to Dr. Patricia Sexton, February 20, 1961. The 
additions of the words anthropologists and anthropology to this quotation are 
the author’s, and do not appear in the original text. However, as Professor 
Gross was discussing curriculum in education sociology/anthropology, he obvi- 
ously meant them to be assumed. 
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“heavily oriented to sociology and anthropology,” and a 6 hour course 
in the school and society, emerges a leader in the field. It was reported 
by MSU’s Assistant Dean Brookover that, “Although we do not at 
the present time have an identified program in the anthropology of 
education as we do in the sociology of education, we are planning a 
similar development in this field.”#? Apropos of the “boom” at 
Michigan State, one prominent correspondent who requested that his 
name be withheld, stated, “MSU is surely one of the bright spots 
of the country right now in relating sociology and education.” 

At Stanford, Quillen’s foundations course, regarded as a classic 
in the field, and Spindler’s superb graduate course, Cultural Trans- 
mission, examine respectively American culture values, population 
trends, etc., and their influence on education, and education in cross- 
cultural prospective. Three-thousand miles east, Professor Ethel J. 
Alpenfel’s graduate course, Soctal Anthropology and Education, foc- 
uses on problems of American culture and culture conflict, while its 
companion, The Child in Culture and Society, concerns itself with the 
growing-up process from birth to adolescence in many cultures. Both 
of these courses have a heavy educational emphasis, and are regarded 
as being of value both to prospective teachers and to anthropology 
and sociology majors whose professional interests may center in a 
variety of areas. As a pioneer in the field of educational anthropology, 
Alpenfels has developed a distinguished multi-level program at New 
York University which serves the needs of both undergraduate and 
graduate students. 

At Montclair State College, in New Jersey, plans currently are 
under way for Quintana to develop an anthropology program empha- 
sizing enculturative and acculturative processes, and the applications 
of anthropological method and theory to education. From Boston 
University Brameld reports, 


The theory courses in your area which I have been develop- 
ing myself are “Cultural Foundations of Education” and “Edu- 
cational Anthropology.” The former is primarily theory, and is 
built around my two volumes, Cultural Foundations of Educa- 
tion and The Remaking of a Culture—Lije and Education in 
Puerto Rico. The latter [course], attempts to utilize key anthro- 
pological concepts in brief but intensive first-hand studies of 
sub-cultures in this area—such as the Chinese, Portuguese, 
Finnish, and Negro. Students spend time in homes and other 
institutions during our trips, and while we cannot do more than 





10 Wilbur B. Brookover, Letter to Dr. Patricia Sexton, February 27, 1961. 
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introduce them to anthropological ways of approaching cultural 
phenomena we do feel that the experience has been a rich one." 


On the other side of the coin, sociology and social relations semi- 
nars offered at Harvard and Michigan State showed evidence of 
growth in several areas, not the least of which are concerned with the 
roles of the formal educational system in developing the physical and 
moral community (MSU), with research problems in the status and 
power systems of the community, and with the analysis of educational 
roles (Harvard). Nurtured as these seminars are by a heavy dose of 
general theory and methodology, they appear to be partial answers at 
least to the frequently voiced criticism that schools of education have 
been too inclined in the past to neglect theory and method in order 
to stress the “practical.’’ Professor Marvin Bressler’s doctoral sem- 
inars in theory and research in educational sociology and Alpenfels’ in 
theory and method in educational anthropology, both at NYU, also 
constitute significant developments in this general area. 

Certainly as these patterns of growth and ckange emerge in more 
schools of education, the problem of teaching personnel, particularly 
in those institutions offering modest programs, is bound to become 
more acute. Many correspondents stressed the need for courses in 
educational sociology/anthropology to be taught separately by special- 
ists in these areas, while others were inclined to support interdiscip- 
linary approaches, particularly in foundations courses. Whichever of 
these two approaches is best suited to individual institutional needs, 
aims, and resources, it does seem to the authors that extreme caution 
must be exercised as the bandwagon rolls by not to give away too 
many brass rings to ill-prepared faculty members “who once had a 
3 credit elective course in sociology or anthropology.” When all is 
said and done, the loftiest of objectives, the most painstaking statistical 
studies, and/or the most careful analysis of trends may be rendered 
completely impotent by academic incompetence and indifference. As 
one scholar stated, 


It is my firm conviction that education departments have 
more to gain by bringing social scientists into their colleges 
than by attempting to fill certain courses with personnel who 
are not trained in this area. ... My concern is with the dangers 
of a sociological program which gives potential teachers a smat- 
tering and limited view of the society and institutions within 
which they will function.’? 





11 Theodore Brameld, Letier to Professor Patricia Sexton, February 20, 


1961 


12 David Gottlieb, Letter to Professor Patricia Sexton, February 23, 1961. 
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For the smaller schools of education the answer might well rest in 
the “sharing” of a sociologist and/or anthropologist with another 
college in the area. There is some merit, too, to be found in graduate 
programs which prepare doctoral candidates to teach both sociology 
and anthropology in schools of education, although this plan may 
short-change students who are interested in research as well as teach- 
ing. While the two-major plan might well meet the needs of some 
individuals and smaller colleges of education, it seems doubtful that 
it can meet also the best conceptual interests of either discipline, 
related though they are. In any event, it seems a happier solution in 
terms of classroom “manpower” than current deplorable practices 
which make overnight sociologists or anthropologists of any man or 
woman needing an extra course to round out a “full” teaching load. 

As watered-down sociology/anthropology courses “for teachers” 
give way to carefully systematized and coherent courses which reflect 
intelligent selection by specialists of pertinent materials from their 
respective fields ; as better balance is achieved between theory, method, 
and application; as more educationally-oriented sociologists and an- 
thropologists are employed by schools of education; and as more 
funds are made available to conduct high-level sociological and anthro- 
pological research dealing with educational problems and the institu- 
tion of education ; then, perhaps, the problem of professional “identity” 
will cease to create uneasiness in anthropological and sociological 
circles. 

The need for the scientist, whatever his special area of interest, 


to maintain strong ties with his colleagues cannot, in the authors’ 


opinions, be underestimated. For the sociologist or anthropologist to 
alienate himself from the main-stream of his science is to short-change 
the institution which employs him, his science, and, far from least of 
all, himself. The need to know, to borrow, to refresh, to renew, and to 
create can be fulfilled only by continuous contact with the core of 
one’s science. In a real sense, the sociologist or anthropologist whose 
interests center on education is all the richer rather than the poorer 
for having two such cores from which to draw support and intellectual 
nourishment. Looking at the challenges and the opportunities he faces 
in our times, indeed “there seems little more that the serious scientist 
would want” to fulfill his professional and personal expectations. 


Patricia Sexton is Assistant Professor of Educational Sociology and 
Anthropology, New York University, School of Education, New York, N. Y. 


Bertha Quintana is Associate Professor of Anthropology and Sociology, 
Department of Social Studies, Montclair State College, Upper Montclair, 











VARIATION AND MYTH IN THE SOCIAL STATUS OF TEACHERS* 


Richard O. Carlson 


In an effort to understand aspects of the control of public educa- 
tion and problems of pupil-teacher interaction, data have been gathered 
for almost half a century on the social origin and standing of public 
school teachers. Only slightly over-stated, the major generalization 
reached has been that all teachers are middle class and that many of 
them have origins in the lower classes. 

The burden of this paper is that a myth has been created and 
perpetuated about the social class placement of teachers. It will be 
argued and data will be presented to the effect that the gross generali- 
zation that teachers are middle class is inadequate and that it obscures 
more than it reveals. And further, it will be shown that one is not 
judicious in the use of language to refer to teachers as a single class 
of objects in regard to social class. 

This paper emphasizes variation rather than uniformity in the 
social class of teachers. It departs from past efforts in that it does 
not treat teachers as a single class of objects. As a primary purpose, 
it explores the differences in (a) social origin, (b) present social 
standing, and (c) social mobility in the following categories into 
which teachers can be placed: men, women, secondary and elementary. 


THE MYTH 


It will be my argument that because of methodological defects in 
the more prominent studies, a myth has been created about the extent 
to which teachers are middle class and about social mobility among 
teachers. The case will be made in part by examining what appear 
to be the studies most influential in asserting that almost all teachers 
are middle class. 

The studies which deal with social class generally report data 
based on father’s occupation, social participation, or some mathe- 
matical index of social status. When the father’s occupation is used to 
measure social mobility, the assumption is made that the teacher in 
question is middle class so that if the father’s occupation is not 
designated as middle class some mobility has taken place. For this 
reason, as well as the problem of converting occupations directly into 
a social class, studies based solely on father’s occupation will not be 
considered. 

Studies based on social participation have been carried on by 





*For helpful comments on earlier versions of this paper I am indebted to 
my colleague Robert W. Avery. 
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the Warner group. From 92.5 to 98 per cent of the teachers in 
Warner’s samples were assigned to the middle class. In my judgment 
these studies have been the most influential in establishing the notion 
that teachers come from the middle class. It is of singular importance 
that Warner, a couple of paragraphs after presenting the data, made 
this comment : 


“The social position of the teacher is indefinite. .. . Where 
social participation is used as a test of social status, the teachers 
; are difficult to locate in the social structure because they partici- 
pate so little in the social life of the community.”* 


In doing this, Warner took steps to discount these data and to 
) question the validity of his method when applied to teachers. Regard- 
| less of Warner’s own doubts and warnings, these data have seemingly 
: been accepted as valid and have fostered the notion that all teachers 
, are middle class. 

| Contrary to the detailed report of present social class standing of 
teachers, Warner was never very precise about the social origins of 
teachers for he simply speculated that “. . . many of them have risen 
from the lower status.’ 

A recent study by McGuire and White? which perpetuates the 
notion that all teachers come from the middle class is of the index 
type and like Warner’s work is based on a questionable method. 
Similar to the Warner studies, 98 per cent of the sample is designated 
as middle class. The teachers were assigned the class on the basis of 
an index of value orientation (IVO).* 

On examination, it can be seen that the IVO is so weighted that 
it is mathematically impossible for classroom teachers to be other 
than middle class. The IVO score is based on the total of seven pos- 
sible ratings in four weighted categories. The calculations on the 
IVO for the lowest and highest possible ratings for classroom teachers 
follow : 





1W. Lloyd Warner, et al., Who Shall Be Educated. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1944, p. 103. 
| 2 Ibid. p. 101. 
: 8 Carson McGuire and George D. White, Social Origins of Teachers—in 
Texas in Stiles (editor), The Teacher’s Role in American Society, New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1957. 
4See Carson McGuire, Conforming, Mobile and Divergent Families. Mar- 
riage and Family Living. 14:109-115, May 1952, for a discussion of the index. 
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HIGHEST RATINGS POSSIBLE 


Category Rating Weight Score 
Education 1 x 4 = 4 
Religious Affiliation 1 Xx 1 = 1 
Occupation 2 Xx 4 = 8 
Source of Income 4 Xx 3 = 12 

Total Score = 25 
LOWEST RATINGS POSSIBLE 

Category Rating Weight Score 
Education 2 Xx + = 8 
Religious Affiliation 7 Xx 1 om 7 
Occupation 3 x a 4 12 
Source of Income 4 x 3 = 12 

Total Score = 39 


On the IVO, the range of total scores for classroom teachers is 
fixed from 25 to 39. IVO scores from 12-22 are placed in the upper 
class; 23-37 in the upper middle class; 38-51 in the lower middle 
class; 52-66 in the upper lower class; and 67-86 in the lower lower 
class. The IVO is so constructed that it automatically places all teach- 
ers in the middle classes and most of them in the upper middle class. 
When using the IVO as well as Warner’s index of status character- 
istics (ISC)* the researcher, by the nature of the indices, is guaranteed 
the result that all teachers will be found to be middle class.® 

The McGuire-White study also reports social mobility data. But 
the results are undoubtedly distorted by the use of the IVO. As 
has been pointed out a teacher can receive a score from 25 to 39 or 
through an interval of 15 points on the index. Assuming all of these 
15 scores can be equally achieved then in can be seen that the chances 
are 13 out of 15 that any teacher regardless of origin (high or low) 
will have attained* status in the upper middle class when the IVO 
is used to measure social class. 


5'W. Lloyd Warner, et. al., Social Class in America. Science Research 
Associates, Inc.: Chicago, 1949, Part III. 

6 There can be an exception to the placement of all teachers in the middle 
class. For the IVO there is no possible exception, but on the ISC if an 
elementary teacher lives in the worst type housing in the worst dwelling area 
(both a seven rating) then that teacher is to be scaled lower class. If either 
rating is six rather than seven, then that teacher becomes middle class. 


* The word “attained” will be used to cover two meanings: to cover the idea 
that an individual has somehow ended up in a given social class, and that 
he may have either started out in the class so is maintaining his status or 
moved up or down to the class. 
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Essentially what these studies show is (1) that in terms of attained 
social standing, between 92 and 98% of the teachers are middle class, 
and (2) that slightly less that one-half of the teachers have experi- 
enced some upward social mobility. 

It has been my argument that these prominent studies are seriously 
deficient in methodology and have created and perpetuated a myth 
about the extent to which teachers are middle class. Further, the 
McGuire-White study has reported figures on social mobility of 
teachers with exceedingly low validity because of the instrument used. 
Also by treating teachers as a single class of objects, these studies 
have ignored variation in origin, attained standing and mobility among 
different types of teachers. 

To further the case being made, I wish to present some new data 
that essentially demonstrates (1) that teachers have origin in all 
social classes and that origin varies for different types of teachers, 
(2) that teachers attain standing in all social classes and that the 
. attainment varies for different types of teachers, and (3) that social 
mobility varies for the different types of teachers. 


VARIATION IN ORIGIN 


Thirty-three variables of the U.S. Census data have been organized 
by cluster analysis into three dimensions that are sufficient to account 
| — for and describe all that generally differentiates the 243 census tracts 
' in the San Francisco Bay Area. The dimensions have been called 
Family Life, Assimilation, and Socio-economic Independence by Rob- 
ert C. Tryon, author of the work.’ 

The “S” or Socio-economic Independence dimension contains the 
variables of (1) self-employed workers, (2) college education, (3) 
domestic help, (4) uncrowdedness of homes, and (5) managerial and 
) professional workers. 

The “S” score for a census tract was derived by averaging ratios 
(e.g., (1) number of self-employed divided by number employed; (2) 
Number reporting not less than four years of college divided by 
_ number reporting less than four years of college, etc.) involving the 
five variables and converting these averages of ratios into Z scores 
! with a mean of approximately 50 and a standard deviation of twenty. 





7For a detailed reporting of the work see Identification of Social Area 

by Cluster Analysis. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
. & 1955. The above study deals with the 1940 census data. Refined procedures 
| = were applied to the 1950 census data and the unpublished results of this second 
| Study were made available to this writer by Tryon. The “S” scores in this 
Paper were taken from the work based on the 1950 census data. I wish to 

express appreciation to Dr. Tryon for access to his material. 
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A census tract with a high “S’ score is characterized as having a 
large proportion of self-employed workers, college graduates and so 
on. Tryon’s material necessitates the assumption that census tracts 
are homogeneous for all individuals within the same tract receive 
the same score. 

These data make it possible to assign every individual in the San 
Francisco Bay Area an “S” score on the basis of the census tract of 
his residence. This means that everyone can be ranked on social class 
if social class is defined on the basis of the five variables. 

The objects of the first sample consisted of a twenty-five per cent, 
stratified, (on the basis of type of credential) random selection of all 
individual (1) receiving (a) a general elementary or (b) a general 
secondary teaching credential from (2) San Francisco State College, 
University of California, Stanford University, Mills College, San 
Francisco College for Women, University of San Francisco, or Col- 
lege of Notre Dame, (institutions of higher education in the San 
Francisco Bay Area giving credentials)® who (3) were credentialed 
at some time during the four years from 1954-1957, and, (4) whose 
home address (address of parent) was in one of the following cities: 
San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, Piedmont, Emeryville, or Albany.® 
The sample thus obtained consisted of 406 individuals. This sample 
shall be referred to as sample I. 

Each sample member was given the “S” score corresponding to 
that of the census tract in which his home address (address of parent) 
was located.?° 

By working with the teacher placement offices of the various 
colleges and universities, school district personnel offices, various 
school personnel directories, parents of the sample members, and the 
sample members themselves, it was determined whether or not the 





8 The sample contained the following number of students per school. 
San Francisco College (242) ; University of California (104); Stanford Uni- 
versity (9); Mills College (2); San Francisco College for Women (21); 
University of San Francisco (26) ; College of Notre Dame (2). 

® Census tract data for the San Francisco Bay Area included reports from 
cities other than these (i.e., Richmond, San Leandro, El Cerrito, Alameda). 
They were not included in the study, for it was felt that the census tracts 
were too large in view of the expanding population in the deleted cities. 
Therefore, this study deals with 224 of the 243 census tracts in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. 

10 Those living away from home in apartments, sorority or fraternity 
houses or other like establishments were eliminated from the study unless 
the address of their parent was in one of the six cities listed above. In all 
cases it was the parent’s address that was used to assign the “S” score. 
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individuals in the sample had ever been employed as public school 
teachers; and for those receiving credentials in 1954, if they were 
still employed in the occupation during the school year 1958-59. 

In sum, the data consisted of a twenty-five per cent sample of 
individuals receiving teaching credentials during a four-year period 
from the seven teacher-training institutions in the Bay Area; a 
specialized occupational history for each; and for each, an “S” or 
social class score based on demographic characteristics of the census 
tract of the parents’ residence. 

The basic data on the variations in the social origins of teachers 
can be seen in Table I. It shows the mean “S” scores, standard devia- 
tions, and T-Test results for various categories of teachers. 





TABLE I 


Mean “S” Score Differences between Categories of Teachers 


VARIATIONS IN SOCIAL ORIGIN 


Number of Mean ‘“‘S” Standard T-Test 


Subjects of Test subjects Score Deviation Score 

1. All those ever employed 302 57.2 17.2 10.2* 
total population of census tracts. 1,281,608 47.2 20.0 

2. All those ever employed 302 57.2 17.2*** 0 
all those never employed 104 57.2 21.5*** 

3. All employed secondary teachers 123 52.1 15.5 4.2* 
all employed elementary teachers 179 60.7 20.3 

4. All employed male teachers 114 50.4 15.0 5.3* 
all employed female teachers 188 61.1 19.7 

5. All employed secondary males 82 50.4 15.3 Ss 
all employed elementary males 32 52.0 16.2 

6. All employed secondary females 41 55.4 15.6 2.5** 
all employed elementary females 147 62.7 20.5 

7. All employed elementary males 32 52.0 16.2 3.2* 
all employed elementary females 147 62.7 20.5 

8. All employed secondary males 82 50.4 15.3 1.7 
all employed secondary females a 55.4 15.6 

9. 1954 continued group 48 55.7 17.8*** = 
1954 drop-out group 24 53.3 21.8*** 


* significant beyond 1% level of confidence 
** significant beyond 2% level of confidence 
*** The differences between these standard deviations are significant at 5% level of confidence. 
Other differences in the column were not tested. 
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Of the 406 individuals in the sample, 302 were at some time, from 
1954-1959, employed as public school teachers.*t They are called 
“employed teachers” while the others are referred to as “never 
employed.” The employed and never employed differ significantly in 
terms of the spread around a common mean. This indicates that as 
the teachers in this sample move from the training institutions to the 
classroom, a narrowing process takes place, and the group becomes 
more homogeneous in terms of social origin. The forces at work so 
that those taking teaching positions are more homogeneous than all 
of those certified for teaching positions are not known. Undoubtedly 
with some certified individuals it is a matter of not seeking employ- 
ment, with others it might be inability to secure employment as a 
teacher. At any rate it would seem important to come to understand 
why this narrowing process of sloughing-off at the extremes takes 
place as teachers become certified and take positions. 

A similar situation exists among the drop-out involved. Of the 
seventy-two teachers involved twenty-four had dropped out of public 
school work at least temporarily by the 1958-59 school year, while 
forty-eight remained.’ The drop-out and continuing groups do not 
differ significantly in terms of social origin, but there is a, difference 
in the spread around the mean. Again, those that continued are more 
homogeneous in terms of social origin than those that dropped out. 

The table also indicates the extent to which various categories of 
employed teachers differ in terms of social origin. In four of the six 
comparisons made, the differences are statistically significant. The 
greatest difference is between males and females: female teachers 
have higher social origins than male teachers. Also, the elementary 
teachers in this sample are of higher social origin and are less homo- 
geneous in social origin than are the secondary teachers.1* Regarding 
the differences in social origin it is important to note that elementary 
females are involved in all differences which are significant and in 
none of the differences which are not significant. In other words, the 
three groups of elementary males, and secondary females and males 





11 The per cent of credential receivers in this sample taking teaching jobs 
is as follows: female 75%; male 74%; elementary 80%, secondary 68%; 
female-elementary 79% ; female-secondary 63%; male-elementary 82%; male- 
secondary 71%. 

12 The differences in the holding power of public schools for various 
types of teachers can be seen in the figures below which show per cent of 
individuals staying in public school teaching jobs over the five year period. 
Female 60%; male 79%; elementary 57%; secondary 84%; female-secondary 
78% ; male-elementary 63%; and male-secondary 88%. 

18 This is in conflict with data reported in L. S. Stiles, The Teacher's Role 
in American Society. op. cit. 
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are quite similar in terms of social origin. In all probability elementary 
females account for all of the differences shown in the table. It would 
seem important to raise the question of why females attracted to 
elementary school teaching are so much higher in social origin than 
individuals in the other sub-groups. 

Up to this point, it has been possible to discuss variations in 
the social origins of teachers without reference to their “social class.” 
It has been possible to indicate that various categories of teachers 
differ in a way that is statistically significant when we examine their 
social origins on the basis of a continuous hierarchy on the social scale. 
Whether or not discrete groups called social classes exist in American 
communities is subject to as much controversy as any concept in 
sociology.'* The reporters on social origins of teachers have not equally 
represented both points of view. Almost all of the detailed information 
available on social origins of teachers has been produced as a by- 
product of the community studies conducted by the men (among 
them Warner, Davis, Gardner and Hollingshead) who have reported 
data in terms of classes. This means that for the data presented here 
to be compared with other findings in a precise way, some means 
must be found to break up the continuum into social classes. Such 
a task is hazardous and probably no means is satisfactory to all. 

Havighurst and Neugarten have arrived at percentage ranges of 
membership in social classes based on “studies made in communities 
with population from 5,000 to 100,000” as follows: upper class— 
one to three per cent; upper middle-class—seven to twelve per cent; 
lower-middle class—twenty to thirty-five per cent; upper-lower class 
—twenty-five to forty per cent; and lower-lower class—fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent. Significant for our purposes, they add this spec- 
ulation about larger cities: “Big cities have the basic five-class struc- 
ture with many subgroups. The proportions of people in the five 
classes are probably about the same as those for small cities.” 

Summing the mid-points of each range totals only 91.5%, so a 
method equally arbitrary was used of defining the upper class as two 
per cent, the upper-middle class as ten per cent, the lower-middle class 
as thirty-one per cent, the upper-lower class as thirty-six per cent, 
and the lower-lower class as twenty-one per cent. In a sense this is 
a “do-it-yourself project” and Table II permits one to make his own 
definitions and work from there. 





14See Gerhard E. Lenski, American Social Classes: Statistical Strata or 
Social Groups? Amer. Journal of Sociology, 58:139-144, Sept. 1952. 
15 Society and Education. Boston, Mass.; Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1957, p. 18. 
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TABLE II 


“S” Score Distributions of Teachers and Population of Census Tracts: 





Sample I 
“$’’Score Number and per cent Number and per cent Difference between per 
intervals receiving score in total receiving score’ in cent of teachers and 
population of census sample of teachers percent of population 
tracts N=—1, 281, 608 N-302 
110-119 9% 7% — 2 
(11,362) (2) 
100-109 2.0% 4.6% + 2.6 
(25,206) (14) 
90-99 9% 1.7% + 8 
411,565) (5) 
80-89 3.3% 6.3% + 3.0 
(42,350) (19) 
70-79 4.9% 6.6% + 17 
(63,777) (20) 
60-69 8.8% 16.9% + 81 
(112,220) (51) 
50-59 20.3% 28.8% + 85 
(260,715) (87) 
40-49 17.8% 15. % — 26 
(227,913) (46) 
30-39 25. %o 17.5% — 7.5 
(320,675) (53) 
20-29 12.5% 1.7% —10.8 
(159,663) . (5) 
10-19 2.4% 0.% — 2.4 
(30,527) (0) 
0-9 1.2% 0.% — 12 
(15,635) (0) 





Using the cut-off points indicated above, those with “S” score 
of 104.6 to 119 are interpreted to be upper class; 70 to 104.5, upper- 
middle class ; 48.94 to 69. lower-middle class; 31.97 to 48.93, upper- 
lower class; and 0-31.96. lower-lower class. 

The class distributions of all the employed teachers in sample I 
are shown in Table III. The table also shows the class differences 
between employed female elementary teachers (the category with the 
highest “S” score mean) and employed male secondary teachers (the 
category with the lowest “S” score mean). 
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TABLE III 
Adapted Social Class Percentages and Distribution of Teachers* 
SAMPLE I 
3Jocial Class Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of 
Population Employed Teachers Employed Male Employed Female 
in the Sample Secondary Elementary 
Teachers in the Teachers in the 
Sample Sample 
N—304 N=—82 N—147 
Upper Class 2 3.3 1.1 4.4 
Upper Middle Class 19 16.7 5.9 24.6 
Lower Middle Class 31 47.3 45.0 49.4 
Upper Lower Class 36 27.6 41.7 19.4 
Lower Lower Class 21 5.1 6.3 2.2 


*See page 111 for the rationale of assigning a given per cent of the population to a 
given social class. 





Certainly with the rather marked differences in very broad cate- 
gories and the high probability that if more refined categories were 
developed still greater differences would be seen,**® it seems unrealistic 
to refer to teachers as a single class of objects in regard to social class 
origin. 

VARIATIONS IN ATTAINED SOCIAL STANDING 


The Sample I discused above was drawn in order to explore 
variations in the social class origins of teachers. Sample II to be 
discussed in this section, was drawn to permit an analysis of the 
variations in attained social standing of teachers. Sample II was a 
7 per cent stratified sample of all teachers who were employed by 
the San Francisco, Oakland or Berkeley, California public school 
systems and who resided in one of the Bay Area cities specified pre- 
viously on page 108. Sample II contained 580 individuals; the “S” 
score was based on present not parental residence. Table IV shows 
the distribution of “S” scores and mean “S” scores for Sample II 
and its sub-categories. 

Utilizing the procedure described before on page 10, the present 
social class standings were derived and are shown in Table V. 

The variations in attained social standing among sub-groups are 
not as marked as the variations in social origins of public school 
Sample II are quite uniform. The “S” score means shown in Table 
IV suggested this uniformity for they only varied from a low 58.29 
to a high of 62.27 while the “S” score means on Sample I (Table I) 
varied from a low of 50.4 to a high of 62.7. 





16 See William Wattenberg et al. Chapter II, The Teacher's Role in 
American Society (edited by Stiles). Op. cit. 
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TABLE IV 
“S” Score Distributions: Sample II 


El. El. Sec. Sec. Total 
Females Males Females Males 


110-119 3 0 4 7 14 
100-109 17 0 10 13 40 
90-99 1 4 0 7 
80-89 5 11 6 38 
70-79 0 17 9 57 
60-69 4 20 23 102 
50-59 1 41 34 169 
40-49 5 23 20 77 
30-39 2 15 22 65 
20-29 1 3 3 11 
10-19 0 0 0 0 
0-9 0 0 0 
N 29 148 137 580 


nee od lean eee 


Mean 61.12 58.29 62.27 61.29 61.43 





While the data shows little variation from sub-group to sub- 
group, they do indicate wide variation in attained social status. The 
Warner and the McGuire and White studies have indicated that the 
contrary was the case. Their studies reported that from 92 to 98 per 
cent of the teachers in their samples attained middle class social 
status. The data reported here show less than 70 per cent of the 
teachers in the middle class. 

The difference may be accounted for by the geographic areas 
used for the samples. (The Warner samples came from the South, 
Midwest and East and the McGuire and White sample from Texas.) 
Also, the differences may be accounted for by the methods of deter- 
mining the size of the several social classes in the general population. 
As indicated, however, the method used here is within and approxi- 
mates the mean of the ranges determined principally by the Warner 
group. And fixing the classes any place within the range specified 
by the Warner group does not yield the result that over 92% of the 
teachers are middle class. 

Also, the difference could be accounted for on the basis of 
methodological differences and it has been my argument as advanced 
above, that the Warner and McGuire and White studies are 
methodologically deficient and have created a myth about the social 
status of public school teachers. 

The generalization that teachers are middle class does not adequa- 
tely fit the data presented here. This is true for two important 
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reasons, (1) while a large proportion of the teachers in samples can 
be called middle class close to one-third of them attain status in 
social classes other than the middle class, and (2) to generalize that 
teachers are middle class ignores that fact that while teachers over- 
represent the middle class, they also over-represent the upper class 
and fairly represent the upper lower class; it ignores the fact that 
public school tachers represent all social classes in fairly large 
numbers. 


VARIATION IN SOCIAL MOBILITY 


To best obtain data on social mobility of teachers given the pro- 
cedures used here, the individuals in Sample I should be followed 
for 15 to 30 years to see if the residence at that time differed in ‘‘S” 
score from the “S” score of the last residence with parents, or the 
reverse procedure should be followed with Sample II. Neither of 
these procedures was carried out. However, inference about social 
mobility of teachers can be drawn by comparing the “S” scores (based 
on last residence with parents of individuals beginning teacher careers 
in 1954-1958) from Sample I with the “S” scores (based on resi- 
dence of career teachers in 1958) from Sample II. It can be inferred 
that the differences in the “S” scores of the two samples will reveal 
the extent and nature of social mobility of teachers in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. 

Table VI shows the differences in distribution among the social 
classes of teachers in Samples I and II. It suggests a general upward 
social mobility of teachers. More individuals in Sample II reside in 
areas classified as upper, upper-middle, and lower-middle class areas 
than in Sample I and the reverse is true for areas classified as upper- 
lower, and lower-lower class. 





TABLE VI 


Adapted Social Class Percentages and Distribution of Teachers 


Social % ot Sample I Sample II 

Class Population Origin: % of Attainment: % of 
Teachers Teachers 
N=304 N=580 

Upper 2 3 

Upper middle 10 17 

Lower middle 31 47 

Upper lower 36 28 


Lower lower 21 5 
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TABLE VII 


Mean “S” Scores Showing Social Class Origin and Attainment 


of Teachers 
Categories Sample I Sample II Difference 
of Origin: Attainment 
Teachers Mean ‘‘S’” Score Mean ‘“‘S’’ Score 
N=804 N=580 

El. Females 62.7 61.1 — 16 
El. Males 52.0 58.3 + 6.3 
Sec. Females 55.4 62.3 + 69 
Sec. Males 50.4 61.3 +10.9 





Table VII gives some indication of social mobility in the various 
sub-categories of teachers by comparing mean “S”’ scores for Samples 
I and II. Social class “‘gains” are made in all categories but elemen- 
tary-female teachers. This suggests that as a group female-elementary 
teachers entering the profession have higher social status than those 
females making a career of teaching in elementary schools. The 
common notion that teaching is a means of bettering one’s social 
class standing does not hold for female-elementary teachers. The 
teachers in the other sub-categories tend to move into or remain in 
census tract (s) scores similar to the census tracts in which ele- 
mentary females had their origin. As a group, male secondary teachers 
exhibit the greatest social class “gain.” 


SUMMARY 


This paper has attempted to explore the variations in the social 
class of teachers and the validity of the common generalization that 
teachers come from the middle class. 

It has been argued, on the basis of the new data presented and 
the deficient methodology of prominent studies purporting to show 
that 92 to 98 per cent of all teachers are middle class, that a myth has 
been created about the social class status of teachers. Further, it 
has been demonstrated that one is not judicious in the use of lan- 
guage to refer to teachers as a single class of objects in regard to 
social class. 

The social class of two samples of teachers in the San Francisco 
Bay Area was determined by cluster analysis of characteristics of 
the census tract of residence. Sample I, utilizing the address of parent 
to determine social class origin of new teachers showed that: 


1. Teachers have origins at all levels of the social class con- 
tinuum. 
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2. Teachers over-represent the whole top half and under- 
represent the whole bottom half of the social class continuum. 

3. Approximately thirty-six per cent of the teachers in the 
sample do not have origin in the middle social class. 

4, Various categories of teachers differ in terms of their social 
class composition. As a category, male secondary teachers 
are lowest in terms of social class origin with about forty- 
eight per cent originating in the lower classes. Female 
elementary teachers are highest in social class origin with 
about twenty-three per cent originating in the lower class, 
about seventy-four per cent in the middle class and about 
four per cent in the upper class. 


Sample II, based on the residence of teachers in the experienced 
work force in the same area, revealed little difference in social class 
standing among categories of teachers, but it indicated that approxi- 
mately seventy per cent of the teachers attain middle social class 
standing. The bulk of the rest are in the lower classes, 

Inferences drawn about social mobility of teachers based on the 
differences between the two samples were to the effect that substan- 
tial social class “gains” are made by individuals in the sub-groups in 
the teaching force with the exception of female-elementary teachers. 


Female-elementary teachers as a group have a slightly higher origin 
than attained social class. Social class “gains” are greatest for the 
category with the lowest social class origin: male-secondary teachers. 


Richard O. Carlson is Senior Research Associate in the Administrative 
Science Center at the University of Pittsburgh. 





ROLE STUDY IN TEACHER TRAINING: A SEQUEL 


Robert E. Cummins 


This report is a sequel to an article which appeared in a recent 
issue of this publication describing an experimental design for in- 
vestigating the teacher role.t The research herein discussed utilized 
the suggested design ‘which, it will be recalled, employed “Q” 
Methodology. 

The study raised and attempted to answer the question: What 
effect does the teacher training program at Arkansas A & M have 
on the theoretical orientation of teacher candidates? 

A & M year after year draws its students from the high schools 
of Southeast Arkansas. It was assumed, for purposes of the study, 
that the graduating seniors—as freshmen—were not significantly 
different as a group from the current crop of freshman. 

As indicated above, the theoretical orientation of the subject was 
expressed in terms of their role perceptions. The instrument used 
was a “, .. fifty-one item Teacher Role Sort used at A&M... ,” 
so constructed that it is possible to determine the theoretical consis- 
tency of the students theory—to answer the question: Are the teach- 
ing techniques he plans to use compatible with the purposes he claims 
to value? 

The instrument includes three purpose items forming a continuum 
of teaching biases ranging from “freeing” through “guiding” to 
“molding” concepts of teaching. The remaining forty-eight items form 
three groups of sixteen behaviors which might reasonably be ex- 
pected to move one toward the achievement of his preferred purpose.? 

The A & M staff cherishes a bias in favor of the “freeing” con- 
cept of teaching, mooring its theory to optimism concerning the 
potential of students for self direction and motivation, to belief in 
learning by doing, and to respect for the worth and dignity of 
students. 

The descriptive sort of the teaching role cherished by the begin- 
ning freshmen did not correlate significantly with the descriptive 
sort delineating the bias of the institution. The Pearson product 
coefficent was .11. 

The descriptive sort delineated by the students culminating their 
teacher training at A & M with student teaching correlated .45 with 
the institutional description. This coefficient is signficant at .01 level. 


1 Journal of Educational Sociology, April 1960. 
2 op. cit. 
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The trend indicated by these coefficients seems to justify the 
conclusion that the professional training of these students has influ- 
enced their theoretical orientation, at least, to a statistically significant 
degree. 

However, further analysis tends to place the statistical significance 
in perspective. 

Both freshmen and graduating seniors expressed a bias in favor 
of a “guiding” as opposed to a “freeing” role, betraying less optimism 
concerning the potential of their prospective charges. Their descrip- 
tions correlated .61. 

Both groups differed markedly from the faculty bias regarding 
the desirability of teachers’: 


“Directing students in the way of truth and justice” 

“Freeing students to develop their potentials” 

“Broadening students’ range of behavioral choices by making 
available his insights” 


The student group expressed strong preference for the former 
item while rejecting the latter two with equal vigor. 

This could be interpreted as a tribute to the tenacity of the sub- 
ordinate role learned by students in the first twelve years of their 
education. It might also be viewed—with some reluctance—as a 
reflection on the relative impotence of the A & M program to change 
this concept. 

Regardless of the implications of the findings of this study for 
the teacher education program at A & M in particular and teacher 
education in general, it would appear that the experimental design 
employed does have considerable promise as a device for researching 
teacher education programs. 


Robert E. Cummins is Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Mississippi at Oxford. 
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THE MYTH OF UNDERACHIEVEMENT 
Robert J. Dulles 


Probably next in popularity to the great American myth that 
almost anyone can achieve is the myth that almost anyone can under- 
achieve. The belief has been particularly popular in American educa- 
tional circles. In the race with Russia to-who-knows-where such 
belief has taken on considerably more importance. How we conceive 
of the student and the consequent quality and direction of his educa- 
tion we all believe must have some influence (albeit vague) on the 
final course of human existence. 

The concept of underachievement is simple. It says that students 
who do not perform in the classroom as well as expected are “un- 
der achievers.” In short, they could do better but don’t or won't. 
Thus a problem is born. A few teachers fight it; some researchers 
explore it; many parents fear it. Underachieving students are alter- 
nately warned, tested, punished, encouraged, counselled, and tutored. 
Still the problem persists. We would like to suggest here that a 
slight reformulation of the basic issue of achievement might be more 
effective in meeting educational goals. 

Let us ask ourselves a question: Is the “real” capacity of a 
student what someone else judges it to be or is it the actual level 
of performance and achievement? Everyone “achieves” (i.e. approxi- 
mates goal behavior to some extent, but by absolute standards some 
accomplish more than others, There are reasons for this. Genetics 
is one important factor; social experience is another. And although 
it may be impossible at present to disentangle all the contributing 
elements, in theory, a student’s behavior is explainable and modifiable 
in terms of some observable conditions or events. Otherwise, we 
would not try—purposefully—to educate. It is fairly clear then that 
given all the biological and social factors every organism achieves 
what it can achieve. 

Logic seems to urge us to direct our attention toward our measures 
of prediction rather than toward the underachievement. Many facts 
of classroom behavior are not easily accounted for, but needing some 
explanation, the course of least resistance is often an egocentric 
operationalism. By defining lack of learning as underachievement, for 
example, the student rather than the person making the prediction 
is often assumed to be responsible for what discrepancy occurs between 
performance and prediction. Accordingly the student is criticized or 
praised. Sometimes the criticism or praise is indirect or only by 
implication, but the direction of the judgment is usually clear. Miriam 
Goldberg refers to the “able youngster who dissipates his abilities, 
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allows them to atrophy, or does not bring 'them to fruition and social 
service... .” William Deagan has called underachievement a “major 
educational disease.”? A report by Stanley Russell has used the term 
“academically resistant” for underachievers,? and H. G. Gough has 
cited underachievement as being similar to delinquency.* 

Simply changing the terminology from “underachieving” to “over- 
predicted” would perhaps eliminate some of the value connotations 
related to the student. Lessening this judgmental aspect of the school 
situation would seem to be a highly desirable step. It might be that 
in this formative process of education we are unknowingly “building 
into” the student (by unjustified personal judgments) the hostility 
which so strangely exhibits itself in ethnocentrism, isolationism, and 
war. At minimum, reducing judgment would be a helpful prerequisite 
to therapeutic and counseling programs. 





1Miriam L. Goldberg, Studies in Under-Achievement, Talented Youth 
Project, H.M.L.I., Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957, p. 1. 

2 William Degan, Postscript, High Points, January 1959, p. 35. 

3 Stanley Russell, The Academically Resistant Pupil in Newton Junior 
High School, West Newton, Mass., Division of Instruction report to Secondary 
Principals’ Group, 1959 (mimeo.). 

4H. G. Gough, Factors Related to Differential Achievement Among Gifted 
Persons, Berkley: Univ. of California, 1955, (mimeo.). 


Robert J. Dulles is an Associate Director of the Behavioral Research 
Foundation, 12 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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WHO IS READY FOR TEACHER EDUCATION? 
James B. Macdonald and Ronald C. Doll 


The average graduate of our nation’s teacher education programs 
is about 21 years of age. He has never been fully responsible for his 
own welfare, and he has experienced only part-time or seasonal 
employment. He is single and has reared no children. 

Think of this description in relation to three basic patterns of 
teacher characteristics described by Ryans.* 


1. Pattern X, 
Kindly, friendly, understanding vs. aloof, egocentric, 
restricted 

2. Pattern Y, 
Responsible, systematic, business-like vs. evading, un- 
planned, slipshod 

3. Pattern Z, 
Stimulating, imaginative, surgent vs. dull, routine 


Now suppose we make three assumptions: 


1. The first part of each pattern dichotomy above (kindly, 
friendly, and understanding; responsible, systematic, and busi- 
ness-like ; stimulating, imaginative, and surgent) suggests desir- 
able teacher behaviors. 

2. Potential for improved behavior is not so deeply imbedded 
in personality structure that it is beyond the reach of educative 
experience during adulthood. 

3. Teacher education consists primarily of learning situations 
which are structured to reinforce certain behavior patterns in 
prescribed contexts. 


Two major faci of concern in teacher education are the eliciting of 
appropriate personal and professional behaviors from candidates for 


) teaching, and the organization of these behaviors in patterns that func- 
| tion in the teaching act. Presumably, the more appropriate behaviors 


a person has in his behavioral repertoire at the time he enters a 
teacher education program, the greater readiness he will exhibit for 
learning how to organize the behaviors for use in classroom and 
school. Integrated Graduate Program 891, a full-time, ten-month 
program of teacher education for liberal arts college graduates has 





1 Ryans, David G., Characteristics of Teachers, Washington, D.C., Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1960. 
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been offered on a part-time basis to 56 housewives in New Rochelle, 
New York, in the belief that this group of mature women might show, 
to a greater-than-usual extent, the behaviors desired in candidates for 
teaching. Much of the present article is devoted to comparing certain 
aspects of their performance with the same aspects of the performance 
of the less mature students in Integrated Graduate Program 891 
who were completing the Program on a full-time basis.” 

“Typical” teacher education programs are organized as follows: 
The first two years of college are devoted primarily to liberal arts 
studies. These studies, valuable as they are, call for intellectual be- 
haviors, with little or no reference to situational application beyond 
the college classroom. The last two years of the four-year preparation 
consist chiefly of three kinds of experience: study of human develop- 
ment and learning; study of curriculum, methods, and materiais; 
and student teaching. Major emphasis in all work prior to or outside 
student teaching is focused on providing the knowledge necessary to 
organize a student’s behavior in suitable patterns for use in teaching. 
Student teaching situations supply practice grounds for these be- 
havior patterns. At no point in the educational process does there 
appear to be a systematic building in, freeing, and eliciting of the 
basic responses which are to be organized. Thus, if all students 
absorbed knowledge of professional content to the same degree, there 
would still be wide divergence in their behavior patterns, and there 
would still have been no program focused directly upon developing 
these patterns. 

What patterns? If we return to Ryans’ teacher characteristics and 
commit ourselves beyond knowledge (a necessity) to behaviors that 
are kindly, friendly, understanding, responsible, systematic, business- 
like, stimulating, imaginative, and surgent, what do we customarily 
do to develop these? Practically nothing! What can we do? Perhaps 
more than we think! If we cherish ability to relate to people ina 
kindly, friendly and understanding way, to pursue tasks systematically, 
responsibly, and in a business-like manner, and to possess imagination 
and to be stimulating, and surgent then we should select persons who 
display greatest potential for developing these behaviors. The authors 
of this article believe that the persons we need include an ever- 
increasing pool of women college graduates, 25 to 40 years of age, 
already experienced in one or more fields of work, and mothers of 
school age children. 





2 This program is described in Doll, Ronald C., and James B. Macdonald, 
A New Departure in Teacher Education, Journal of Teacher Education, Decen- 
ber 1960. 
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To test this belief in a preliminary way, the authors have compared 
changes in attitudes and values demonstrated by two groups of stu- 
dents—one younger and more inexperienced, and the other older, 
more experienced, and presumably “readier” for teaching. Group I 
consisted of fifth year students in the full-time version of Integrated 
Graduate Program 891. These students (N=20) were recent female 
graduates of liberal arts colleges, mostly unmarried, 21 to 25 years 
of age, and generally lacking in significant work experience.® 

To both groups, the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
(MTAI) and the Kerlinger Educational Values Scales ESI and ESII 
were administered in September and again the following May. The 
MTAI purports to measure teacher attitudes toward children in school 
situations, and the Kerlinger scales purport to measure the degree to 
which teachers hold modern educational values as contrasted with 
traditional educational values. These measures were selected to reflect 
the philosophy of the program and the changes in attitude brought 
about by understanding human behavior. It was hypothesized that 
Group I, the full-time group, would show significantly greater gains 
as measured by the two attitudes-values instruments. Inasmuch as 
Group II was receiving about one-third of the total program from 
September to May, and inasmuch as the part-time program lacked 
the continuity of the full-time program, Group II was expected to 
manifest considerably less change than Group I. 

The Median Test statistic was utilized to test the differences in 
changes during the eight-month period for both groups on the three 
measures.* Figure I shows the results of the statistical analysis. 

Figure I shows that the original research hypothesis could not be 
accepted since the null hypothesis could not be rejected for changes 
measured by ESI, and examination of ESII and the MTAI revealed 
significant differences in the opposite direction from that hypothesized. 

Further analysis of the same data by use of the Sign Test showed 
that both groups had made statistically significant growth during the 
eight-month period (i.e., at the .01 level or beyond). 

The mean scores for each group are shown in Figure II. 

Inspection of Figure II shows that in each case the mean score 
for Group II was lower in the fall than the mean score for Group I. 
Differences between spring and fall scores show greater gains for 
Group II on all three tests. The most startling reversal is apparent 





3 The study involved younger male students also, but sex differences which 
were revealed prevented comparing data concerning them with data concern- 
ing the mature housewives in Group II. 

*See Siegel, Sidney, Nonparametric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences, 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956. 
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Ficure I 


Median Test 
Above Below 
Median Median 
ESI Group I 8 12 x? = 7 
Full Time Not significant 
Group II 28 24 
Part Time 
ESII Group I 6 14 X2 = 4,38 
Full Time Significant at .05 level 
Group II 31 23 
Part Time x 
MTAI Group I 5 14 X?2 = 6.06 
Group II 30 20 Significant at .02 level 





in scores on the MTAI, where significantly® lower scores in fall for 
Group II were changed over the eight-month period, resulting in sig- 
nificantly higher scores. 

The Terman Concept Mastery Test was also administered in the 
fall and the spring. Analysis by means of the sign test showed 
significant change in scores for both groups. There were no significant 
differences between the two groups, in fall or spring. 





Ficure II 
. Mean Scores 

Fall Spring 

ESI Group I 9.85 24.65 

Group II 6.75 25.24 

ESII Group I 5.95 14.80 

Group II 2.80 14.71 

MTAI Group I 35.40 71.65 

Group II 29.73 83.96 





With respect to both the status and the change in scores on the 
measures used, the null hypothesis could not be rejected for the 
research hypothesis, Part-time, more mature students made signifi- 
cantly larger gains than full-time, less mature students. Subjective 





5 According to Median Test, fall and spring. 
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observation by staff members accorded closely with the test results. 
Observers reported that the part-time, more mature group appeared 
to possess greater personal security, greater understanding, and more 
clearly defined purposes for being in the program. Although the results 
of the study must be seen mainly as suggesting hypotheses for further 
research, the authors feel strongly that more carefully designed studies 
would tend to confirm the present results. They recognize, however, 
that two uncontrolled variables could have accounted, in part, for the 
differences : the possibility that a full-time program produces a satura- 
tion point or a leveling off in certain aspects of learning; and a 
tendency for full-time programs to offer more field experiences than 
part-time programs, with uncertain total effect. 

The investigation reported above has led the staff of Integrated 
Graduate Program 891 to propose a readiness hypothesis, the rationale 
for which is contained in the discussion at the beginning of this article. 
It is possible that teacher education institutions are expending their 
efforts excessively in working with students who are unready to 
learn to teach. If this proves to be so, then programs of teacher 
education must be reconceptualized to provide maximum opportunity 
for development of readiness, or they must admit more candidates 
from segments of the population that already possess a basic readiness, 


James B. Macdonald is Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 


Ronald C. Doll is Professor of Education, Hunter College, in New York 
City. 








THE CURRENT STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Richard G. Hoyme 


Educational Sociology is one of the latest arrivals in the field of 
educational and sociological courses in the institutions of higher 
learning. Texts in this area have dealt with their subject from differ. 
ent approaches, often confusing the instructor as well as the student, 
Some of these texts have been written from an educational, others 
from a sociological viewpoint. Some have claimed to contribute toa 
social philosophy of education, others toward a social science. As a 
result, educational sociology remains in a twilight zone of the social 
and educational sciences, despite the fact that the past decade has 
witnessed distinct progress in the determination of its viewpoint, 
scope, method, and objectives. The main difficulty appears to be that 
the studies of such university offerings show that they possess little 
by way of common ground or common basic principles. Nor do there 
seem to be goals toward which all instructors in the field strive. Per- 
haps it is even true that the educational sociologists have yet to define 
these goals. 

In the earlier, more formative years of the field’s development, the 
leaders in the field repeatedly pointed to the shortcomings of method, 
scope, and objectives. In 1928 Lee reported the “disheartening lack 
of unity in the conception of educational sociology held throughout 
the country” and “the absence of agreement among educational soci- 
ologists as to the aim and content of their subject.” According to 
Smith, Sneeden referred to the field of educational sociology as “im- 
mature and unstandardized.”” Peters, another pioneer in the field, 
attributed the boundlessness of subject matter to the fact that the 
discipline was “‘very loosely defined” and possessed “great breadth 
and diversity.”* Does this condition currently exist? It was the 
current status of the field with which a recent study was concerned. 

To obtain the opinions of sociologists and professors of education 
currently teaching in the field of educational sociology, a questionnaire 
was constructed and disseminated. It was divided into sections dealing 





1 Harvey Lee, The Status of Educational Sociology in Normal Schools, 
Teachers Colleges, Colleges, and Universities (New York: New York Uti- 
versity Book Store, 1928), p. 40. 

2 Walter R. Smith, The Need of a Consensus in the Field of Educational 
Sociology, Journal of Educational Sociology, 1:385, November 1928. 

3'W. S. Monroe (ed.), Encyclopedia of Educational Research (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941), p. 419. 

Richard G. Hoyme, Educational Sociology—A Status Study (unpub- 
lished Doctoral dissertation, University of Southern California, 1961). 
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with textbook preferences, subject matter, course objectives, and 
teacher preparation. The sampling consisted of 40 sociologists and 
128 professors of education, the entire number of those teaching the 
beginning graduate course in educational sociology. 


TEXTBOOK PREFERENCES 


Much of the criticism leveled at the field of educational sociology 
has been directed specifically toward its textbooks. Writers have 
reflected the same diversity and breadth of subject matter in their 
texts that the field itself apparently possessed. Instructors using these 
texts were subsequently led into this subject-matter milieu of diversity 
and breadth. Pioneers in the field recognized this failure to limit 
and define the subject matter of the field, both in course and textbook. 
But what of the later writers? Do the recent texts as well reflect this 
shortcoming ? 

Respondent professors of education and sociology indicated that 
49 texts are currently being used in their beginning graduate courses 
in educational sociology. Sixteen percent of the instructors used as 
one of their textbooks, Society and Education (1957) by Havighurst 
and Nuegarten. Social Foundations of Education (1951) by Smith, 
Stanley, Benne, and Anderson and A Sociology of Education (1955) 
by Brookover were used by 12 per cent of the respondent instructors. 
These three textbooks were by far the most widely used textbooks 
in the field. 

The instructors were asked to indicate if a textbook widely revered 
enough to bear the title “classic” existed in the field. Those previously 
mentioned plus Waller’s The Sociology of Teaching were each men- 
tioned by over 10 per cent of the respondents. 

Most respondents indicated that there is no textbook precisely 
designed for their courses. This is due to several reasons. First, the 
academic preparation of the instructors would direct the subject matter 
to be taught and the textbooks to be utilized. Second, the objectives 
of these courses varied widely, thus necessitating different approaches 
and texts. The quality of the students might tend to dictate which 
textbook was to be used. 

The lack of agreement upon either a standard text or a “classic” 
may indicate a lack of direction in the field itself. However, this dis- 
agreement upon textbooks and lack of agreement upon objectives 
may have yet another explanation. Educational sociology deals with a 
changing society which presents changing concepts. Perhaps the sev- 
eral respondents who indicated that they did not use textbooks in their 
courses have touched upon the problem. The social flux may well 
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negate the possibility of a standard text, or one which might appropri- 
ately endure for a decade or longer. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


There was a significant degree of agreement(.72 using the Spear- 
man formula for correlation from rank order) between professors of 
education and of sociology pertaining to the subject matter that was 
actually taught in the graduate course work in educational sociology, 

There was likewise a significant agreement (.675 again using the 
Spearman formula for correlation from rank order), but to a lesser 
degree, between the two groups as to what topics were appropriate 
to the field. 

The questionnaire presented 64 topics of subject matter for consid- 
eration by the respondents. The respondent reacted to the topics in two 
ways: first he indicated whether the topic or subject matter was 
appropriate for inclusion within the course work of the beginning 
graduate course in educational sociology and second, whether the 
topic or subject matter actually was presented in his course work. 

According to those in education, the ten topics that were most 
appropriate to the field of educational sociology were: 


Social status 

Social mobility 

Social change and social conflict 
Social class structure 

The school and its social implications 
Social roles, ascribed and achieved 
The community 

The American society 

Classical Sociological studies 
School-community relations 


i. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
vs 
8. 
9, 
0. 


— 


The sociologists agreed with them on four of the ten topics. The 
ten topics the sociologists felt were most appropriate to the field of 
educational sociology were: 


. Social class structure 

. Democracy in education 

. Race relations 

. Social status 

. Social roles, ascribed and achieved 
. Social objectives of education 
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7. The teacher as a social being 
8. Teacher-student relations 

9. Teacher-administrator relations 
10. The community 


In reference to what was actually taught, those in education were 
quite consistent. That is, the ten topics most often taught were the 
same ten they endorsed as appropriate. Although the percentages were 
not the same, the items were in identical order. The sociologists were 
likewise consistent. Those topics they felt belonged in the subject mat- 
ter, they taught. The percentages were not the same, but the items 
were the same and were ranked in approximately the same order. 


OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of educational sociology were found to vary with 
each course and instructors. The questionnaires that were returned 
showed an extraordinary array of opinion in reference to objectives. 
Another aspect of various approaches to course objectives exhibited 
itself in yet a different way. From the sampling of 168 graduate 
course offerings, fifteen schools presented two courses in educational 
sociology, one presented by the department of education and the 
other in the sociology department. Seven of the fifteen schools returned 
both of the questionnaires. Unsolicited multiple responses brought 
about partial agreement among two pairs. Among these seven schools 
which offer two beginning graduate courses in educational sociology— 
one in education and one in sociology—only two schools showed 
significant agreement on course objectives as indicated in course 
descriptions. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

There was little agreement between educationists and sociologists 
as to which department, education or sociology, should offer and ad- 
minister course work in educational sociology. Although there ap- 
peared to be some agreement as to which subject matter should be 
taught, there was little agreement upon the course’s position within 
the curriculum. The beginning graduate course was offered in a 
variety of ways. Most of these courses were offered within a depart- 
ment or school of education. One-fourth of the offerings were pre- 
sented within the departments of sociology. Departments within 
which courses in educational sociology were found contained course 
work in philosophy of education, history of education, and compara- 
tive education as well. The beginning graduate course was housed 
in some rather unusual academic environments—e.g., family educa- 
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tion and educational administration. Several schools offered the 
courses in departments of educational sociology which were staffed 
with specially trained personnel who offered many courses in the 
field. Although most of the beginning graduate courses in educational 
sociology were taught by professors of education, in several instances 
sociologists did teach such courses in both departments. 

The academic preparation and background of those teaching edu- 
cational sociology may explain, in part at least, the failure to reach 
agreement upon which department should offer the courses and 
which instructors should teach them. The problem did not appear to 
be one of whether an education instructor or sociologist taught the 
course, rather it appeared to be a matter of individual preparation 
and background. Only one writer, Orville Brim, a sociologist, has 
commented on who should teach the courses and which department 
should offer them. He advocated a double professorial rank system. 
Perhaps a partial solution is a department where sociologists research 
the probiems inherent in educational sociology and the education in- 
structors present the findings in the course work. At present, however, 
no consensus exists as to who should teach the courses or in what 
department these courses should be taught. 


ACADEMIC PREPARATION 


According to those presently teaching in the field, most teachers 
of educational sociology are inadequately prepared. A great breadth 
of preparation was found to exist among those teaching the graduate 
courses in educational sociology. The areas of academic preparation 
and experience were diverse, to say the least. However, when the 
respondent indicated a proposed preparation, the preparation differed 
from that presently existing, and a moderate degree of consensus 
was discerned. 

Although there was a great variance of academic preparation, 
education professors as weil as sociologists tended to agree upon the 
bachelor’s degree in the social sciences as the best undergraduate 
preparation for teaching in the field. 

Those in education tended to agree with the sociologists that the 
master’s degree in sociology is the most appropriate preparation at 
the master’s level. 

The education professors, most of whom held the doctorate in 
education, indicated that a doctorate in either sociology or educational 
sociology was the best doctoral preparation. 

Although the sociologists held their doctorates in sociology, there 
was a certain amount of willingness to agree that the doctorate in 
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educational sociology is an appropriate preparation for teaching in 
the field. 

The greatest change from present preparation to proposed prepa- 
ration was suggested by those in departments of education. 


CONCLUSION 


The field has been making strides toward a more coherent frame- 
work of objectives, obtainable through the study of appropriate subject 
matter. There was partial agreement upon the subject matter, but this 
| gain was offset by new problems which have arisen. The schism which 
exists today between liberal arts professors and professors of edu- 
cation was not a problem in the formative years of educational soci- 
ology. Early educational sociologists were trained sociologists. The 
educational sociologists of today are predominantly trained in educa- 
tion. This has created a new problem, that of academic preparation. 
The matter of preparation of teachers for the field of educational 
sociology was found to be one of diametrically opposed positions. The 
lack of agreement upon objectives did in no way enhance the possi- 
bilities of educational sociology hecoming delimited and well-defined. 
Jn addition to the lack of agreement on basic issues of objectives and 
preparation, there was a disheartening lack of interest in these prob- 
lems. Consequently, the literature contained little data and research 
on these topics. The field was still, perhaps to a lesser extent than in 
the time of the studies by Lee and Herrington, poorly delimited and 
ill-defined. 


Richard G: Hoyme is Instructor of English at Redondo Union High School, 
Redondo Beach, California. 





A CRITICAL LOOK AT THE TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


Rose Mukerji and Abraham Shumsky 


How would a cartoonist draw a caricature of the teacher of 
teachers? Would it be the horned-rimmed, narrow visaged, aloof, 
subject-centered type? Or the too-nice, expansive, tooth-paste smiling, 
process-centered type? He would probably draw both, because both 
exist. The exaggeration of the caricature would only intensify the 
reality of these familiar operational qualities to be found in the teacher 
of teachers whether he be a college instructor or a curriculum con- 
sultant in the field. 

Yet each type has some decided advantages and disadvantages, 
Also, each type exists not only in its polar position but in a con- 
tinuum of gradations between the two poles. 

Progressive education has had a strong impact on the American 
teacher of teachers. Under its influence he has moved a long way 
from his European ancestor—the detached, impersonal and subject- 
centered professor. In many cases he has become predominately 
process-oriented. 

The purpose of this article is to take a fresh look at this movement 
of the educator from one who is subject- and teacher-centered to one 
who is process- and student-centered. It will consider the promise 
and danger inherent in this change and will draw some implications 
for more effective leadership patterns. References will be made to 
college instructors and curriculum consultants without distinction 
because the qualities of leadership being examined apply equally to 
both. 


SUBJECT-CENTERED LEADERSHIP 


In the last several decades, the concept “‘subject-centered” or 
“subject-oriented” implied a negative connotation. In many ways the 
criticisms were valid. Unfortunately, some modern educators gave 
inadequate consideration to inherent aspects of strength in this 
approach. 

The subject-centered instructor is one who works systematically 
on the development of his knowledge. He specializes in a specific, well- 
defined area and looks at the broader problems of education from the 
frame of reference of his specialization. His presentations have the 
advantage of organization, clarity and well-planned continuity. His 
involvement in a delineated discipline and his attempt to push the 
horizon of knowledge and explore new ideas make the subject- 
centered instructor an authority in his field. 


134 
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The experience of sharing the information, deep understanding 
and critical analysis of an authority is neither a passive nor a mean- 
ingless act. It can be a provocative and challenging event. In such 
a relationship, students experience an instructor who has formed 
himself. They feel the impact of an educator who lives his academic 
discipline. These values are not new, but the recent tendency has been 
to minimize their significance. 

With this understanding in mind, let us examine the limitations 
of subject-centered instruction in the teaching of teachers. 


Limitations of Subject-Orientation 

A recent study which examines the nature of leadership in research 
consultation with teachers finds the following limitations present in 
the subject-oriented leader: 


“His crystallized, rigorous, and often self-righteous position 
undermines his perceptiveness to the needs of his consultees. .. . 
He tends to impose his own preconception.” (4:182) 


When the instructor emphasizes the application of his own solu- 
tions rather than helping students learn how to solve their problems, 
he tends to make them increasingly dependent on the direction and 


assistance of an outside expert. In his preoccupation with his own 
standards, the instructor may transmit a sense of futility to the learner 
who does not reach them. He may tend to slight his responsibility 
toward some person in his group while concentrating on the bright 
student, the scholarly learner, the exceptional classroom teacher. 


“Whether the person is earthy, whether he is real, becomes 
secondary, The only important criterion is whether the student 
is bright, more specifically—articulate.” (4:182) 


The crystallized, rigorous and often self-righteous position of the 
subject-centered instructor undermines his ability to be open to the 
needs and perceptions of group members. In a field situation, this 
type of educational consultant tends to overpower the classroom 
teachers with a barrage of recommendations. 

Because the college instructor, or field consultant, is committed 
to his own recommendations and directions, he often is insensitive 
to the nature of the problems as perceived by classroom teachers or 
neglects the problems of students. When the perceptions of the in- 
structor and his students are in conflict, his recommendations are 
often ignored. When the proposed solutions by a consultant seem not 
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to be feasible, the clients tend to accept them only verbally without 
much carry over into actual teaching behavior. Too often, therefore, 
subject-centered leadership results in academic learning without ac- 
complishing real curriculum improvement. 


PROCESS-CENTERED LEADERSHIP 


As a reaction to the foregoing limitations in educational leadership, 
a new concept of instruction and consultation of teachers has emerged: 


“The modern conception of leadership—helping the group define 
and meet its needs—suggests a new role for consultation: a 
facilitator of group work—a process man.” (4:188) 


The major function of the process leader is to help classroom teachers 
realize what they want, in what direction they want to move, and to 
help them reach these goals, 

Leadership as process facilitation is an integral part of the grass- 
roots approach to curriculum improvement. It is based on the belief 
that when classroom teachers identify real problems of direct concern 
to them, formulate hypotheses which they are able to test in action, 
and evaluate the results and their implications for improvment in their 
own situations, the resulting change is infinitely more effective than 
curriculum change by administrative decree and top idea men. 

In an in-service action research study, it was found that the teacher 
participants : 


“cc 


. . . gained real satisfaction from their experience. . . . They 
were conscious of their own growth toward improving their work 
with children, partly through learning a technique for solving 
problems. They appreciated finding new resources to help them, 
particularly when they were tailor-made for their specific prob- 


lems.” (3 :199) 


When classroom teachers are helped to develop a technique for cur- 
riculum change which is built on their individual needs and which 
result in improving their teaching, one basic purpose of their in-service 
study is accomplished. This basic purpose will not be met effectively 
unless there is, on the part of the educational leader, both the desire 
and the skill to develop such a grass-roots program for improving 
instruction. The role of the process-leader is to facilitate the grass- 
roots approach to curriculum improvement. 
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Limitations of Process-Orientation 

The process-oriented instructor has frequently emphasized certain 
qualities in group relationship which have resulted in actually limiting 
the effectiveness of the group’s work. He has accented the value of 
permissiveness, of concern for widespread individual participation 
and of consensus, at the expense of constructive criticism and move- 
ment toward the task-centered goal. No wonder that, despite much 
success in generating leadership and in breaking down status barriers, 
many groups express resentment toward the lack of sufficient direc- 
tion and achievement. 

In trying to maintain harmonious interpersonal relations, the 
leader tends to gloss over conflicts. He tries to reduce strong, indi- 
vidualistic convictions by subduing the intensity of a position through 
amore neutral and less explicit rephrasing of emotion-charged state- 
ments. To be considered temperate, cool and “mature” by the leader 
becomes the mark of a successful group participant. In this sense, 
the student or classroom teacher becomes increasingly dependent on 
the leader for approval of his qualities of “niceness” and his ability 
tohelp the group function smoothly and calmly. However, if we accept 
the fact of the inter-relationship of emotions and intellect (a keystone 
of modern education), we must recognize the limitations in any 
practice which tends to inhibit the expression of either force—the 
intellectual or the emotional. 

Another danger inherent in the process-oriented relationship is 
that of developing non-formed leaders. Unlike the traditional concept 
in which the leader expended great effort on forming his answers 
and, therefore, on forming himself, the modern leader may consider it 
distinctly inappropriate to formulate a position of his own on any 
problem to which the group is trying to devedop a solution. According 
to one process-centered school of thought: 


“He (the leader) must avoid making an outright analysis of 
the situation and a statement of his own view of the problem 
. . . his own view, as well as any soloution he might propose, 
would probably be inferior to what the group will work out 
anyway.” (5:672) 


In extreme cases, this attitude results in leadership which has nothing 
more to offer than mechanical lubrication of group interaction. As 
one critic points out: 


“. . observing the behavior of this type of consultant at work, 
I am reminded of a hunter stalking his prey. When the “prey” 
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—a promising idea presented by a group member appears, the 
“hunter” pounces. The consultant becomes dependent on the 
group members for his prey; that is, for stimulation, mental 
nourishment and power.” (4:189) 


The tendency towards non-formed leadership eliminates the oppor- 
tunity for learning through close association with a person who has 
developed his own thinking on a particular subject and has a deep 
value commitment to an academic discipline. 

Although persons concerned with the problems of educational 
leadership are fully aware of the dangers involved in traditional, sub- 
ject-oriented leaders, they may not have sufficient awareness of the 
dangers of being process-oriented. 
































IMPLICATIONS 





The purpose of this discussion is not, primarily, to portray extreme 
types of leaders. It is concerned with bringing into focus some 
implications which derive from an examination of some common 
difficulties faced by the teacher of teachers, whether as a college 
instructor or as an educational consultant in the field. 






Need for Cooperative Enterprise 

To be of any value to the participants or to the larger social group 
which they serve, the leader’s relationship to the group must be an 
honest one. If the leader uses the group only as a sounding board for 
his own ideas and beliefs, he is not being honest to his leadership 
function. If, on the other hand, he does not help the members to 
plunge more deeply beneath their immediate (but real) concerns and 
relate them to significant educational issues, he is slighting his leader- 
ship role. To be really fruitful, the leadership pattern must, as one 
factor, help the educational experience become a cooperative enterprise. 





Need for Self-Evaluation 


In a cooperative enterprise, it is essential for the educational leader 
to take a critical look at himself. In the complex relationship in which 
the leader experiences the group and the group experiences the leader, 
he must be sensitive to his own role. He must also understand that 
his own personality pattern will incline him, to some extent, toward 
a particular pattern of leadership. 

Some instructors or consultants will feel more comfortable with 
having arrived at convictions concerning problems in education. They 
wish to share these ideas so that they may flow into the stream of 
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educational thought and practice in order to raise educational stand- 
ards. They may, and rightly so, consider it an abdication of their 
responsibility if they deal primarily with those “concrete” problems 
of their students or clients when these concerns are rather elementary 
and of low level significance. They may even consider it an intrusion 
into the privacy of these persons to seek information about them to 
find out their learning problems. This type of leader needs to ask 
himself whether or not his standards, significant as they are, also tend 
to separate his learners from experiences that have deep meaning for 
themselves. 

Other educators may be particularly conceined about their respon- 
sibility for serving their students or clients in terms of the needs 
and tasks as perceived by these students or clients. They are con- 
scientious in not using their status position to offer solutions too 
quickly, They recognize how easily a group may accept such ideas, not 
because of real understanding of their value, but because they have 
come from the status person before the group has had the opportunity 
to develop its own strength and direction—before the group has be- 
come psychologically formed. They try not to violate the feelings of 
group members; they are keenly sensitive to those verbal and non- 
verbal clues which reflect feelings and are skillful in reducing tension 
and a sense of inadequacy. This type of leader needs to ask himself 
whether or not he is also slighting his responsibility in raising sig- 
nificantly the level of his group’s experience. 

A second factor in improving the leadership pattern requires the 
teacher of teachers to assess his own “leadership personality.” 


Need for Extending Leadership Abilities 


In each type of leader there is greater alertness and value placed 
on certain aspects of the leader’s interaction with the group. One can 
anticipate that such values will operate both consciously and subcon- 
sciously as he functions in groups. 

The responsibility of the educational Jeader lies in the direction of 
extending himself by trying to learn and practice other qualities of 
leadership which, at present, may feel strange and awkward. If he 
recognizes the advantage of broadening his present patterns of leader- 
ship and if he tries to develop them within himself, he will only be 
requiring that he, himself, meet the same challenge of growth which 
he is requiring of his students or clients. This, in itself, may provide 
just that element of ferment which opens the door to a really co- 
operative relationship in the educational experience. 

Thus, a third factor in enriching the leadership pattern depends 
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new ones. 


Need for Balancing Leadership Qualities 

Finally, when one is no longer caught up with the need to defend & 
a position, one can weigh carefully and objectively those advantages F 
inherent in both general types of leadership. It becomes clear that it is F 
neither necessary nor desirable to choose between them—to be one § 
type of leader or the other. One feels the obligation to weave and F 
balance those qualities of leadership which are useful and necessary 


to meet the varying demands of the professional role. It means, on the 
one hand, having the sensitivity to recognize when certain qualities 
should be in primary focus in specific situations. It means, on the F 


other hand, having those qualities of leadership which are needed. 


As the educational leader moves to the edge of the unknown in his ? 
own experience, seeking to discover a better balance in his leadership 
role, it is important for him to have a realistic picture of the nature F 


of this balance. Because he will be dealing with the flow of relation- 


ships among people, he skould be aware that a balance can never be F 
achieved and held. The balance lies in his ability to use those skills F 
which will be most effective at a particular time in the on-going pro F 


cess of education and curriculum improvement. 


The fourth factor, therefore, in improving leadership patterns lies e 


in the sensitive balance of leadership qualities. 


In other words, to summarize, the teacher of teachers needs to ; 
evaluate himself critically, to develop those strengths inherent in both F 


conceptions of leadership, and to achieve a functional balance of leader- 
ship qualities while building cooperative enterprises in education. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION IS NOT ENOUGH 


Elmer Eason 


The thesis of this paper is that courses in the social aspects of 


education for undergraduate and beginning graduate students of 


education should not be limited to the content of sociology of 
education. 

The term sociology of education, in at least one regard, is un- 
equivocal. Sociology of education is an empirical science—an empirical 
science which turns to educational institutions and processes as a 
source of data, and to other social sciences for resources which help 
make intelligible those aspects of education which it investigates. The 
program of sociology of education is ambitious and may in time lead 
toa unified science encompassing all systematic description, prediction, 
and explanation of social phenomena relevant to education. If such a 
unified science were to emerge, some of the tasks of the teacher, the 
school administrator, and the educationist would be immensely 
simplified. 

At present, however, empirical materials relevant to understand- 
ing the social aspects of education are to be found not only in sociology 
of education but also in general sociology, anthropology, social psy- 


teacher, the administrator, and the educationist cannot properly dis- 
regard relevant empirical findings not yet encompassed by sociology 
of education. 

Further, and this is even more important, the teacher, the ad- 


/ ministrator, and the educationist are appropriately concerned not 
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only with problems of description, prediction, and explanation but 
also with problems of justifying policy and practice. And, justifica- 
tion of policy and practice is based not only on empirical findings but 
also on normative principles. 

Sociologist Neal Gross faces the question of who controls our 


face the question of who should control our schools and why. Soci- 
ologist Wayne Gordon is concerned to identify the functions that the 
schools serve.2 The teacher, the administrator, and the educationist 
must also face the question of what functions they should serve. 
Despite the fact that clarity within the normative realm—partic- 
ularly in ethics and esthetics—is more difficult to achieve than within 





1Neal Gross, Who Controls Our Schools, Wiley, New York, 1958. 
_ ® Wayne Gordon, Sociological Content of Social Foundations of Educa- 
tion, (unpublished paper, the University of California at Los Angeles, n.d.) p. 2. 
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the descriptive realm, despite the fact that criteria of justification 
are more vague and hard to come by, a study of social problems 
adequate to the concerns of the teacher, the administrator, and the 
educationist is incomplete unless normative problems are entertained, 
Unless questions of policy and practice are to be answered partially 
on the basis of unexamined custom and bias, inquiry must be focused 
not only on what was, is, or could be, but also on what should be and 
on the grounds of such claims. 

When social problems consist, in part, of clarification and justifi- 
cation of normative generalizations, the educator must turn to re- 
sources in addition to those provided by sociology of education and 
social sciences. Here, certain aspects of philosophy are particularly 
relevant. 

Another dimension of studying social problems and education is 
that of the problem of meaning. In educational literature and in com- 
mon parlance, there is much that is confusing and misleading regard- 
ing such expressions as democratic teacher-pupil relations, equality 
of educational opportunity, permissive social atmosphere, academic 
freedom, professional autonomy, and the like. To help overcome 
some of the intellectual muddles perpetuated by expressions pertaining 
to the social aspects of education, again the educator must turn to 
resources other than those provided by sociology of education and 
other social sciences. Here, the tools of language analysis which are 
being developed in philosophy and other disciplines are particularly 
helpful. 

For the teacher and the school administrator, undergraduate and 
beginning graduate instruction in the social aspects of education 
should not be restricted to the scientific dimensions of description, 
prediction, and explanation. Such instruction should also include the 
philosophical dimensions of justification and meaning. Further, in its 
scientific dimensions, such instruction should be alert to relevant 
resources existent in all of the social sciences—not only in sociology 
of education. In addition, instruction in the social aspects of education 
at the undergraduate and beginning graduate levels should not be 
fragmented so that empirical questions are studied in one course and 
normative and analytic questions are studied in another. 

One way of organizing instruction, so as to include all of these 
dimensions, is to focus study, at least in part, on the appraisal of 
educational policy and practice and on the appraisal of broader social 
policy and practice which affects education. Appraisal of policy 
and practice can be done intelligently only on the basis of clarity 
of meaning, examined normative generalizations, and warranted 
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knowledge. Though focus would be on policy and practice, instruction 
would include systematic study of empirical materials, disciplined 
deliberations regarding values and norms, and explicit efforts at 
clarifying or laying to rest certain of the cliches, platitudes, and shib- 
beleths or our trade. 

Such instruction as I have discussed is often referred to as social 
foundations of education. Here the term is used in a restricted sense. 
Admittedly, the term has other usages. Whatever such instruction 
may be called, however, my thesis is that courses in the social aspects 
of education for undergraduate and beginning graduate students of 
education should not be limited to the content of sociology of 
education. 


Elmer Eason is Associate Professor of Education, San Fernando Valley 
State College, Northridge, California. 
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Second Annual Phi Delta Kappa Symposium on Educational Re- 
search, Edited by Raymond O. Collier, Jr. and Stanley M. Elam. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa, 1960. vii -+- 208 pp. 
$3.50. 


“We use more care in making decisions about the breeding of hogs 
than about the teaching of children,” declares Paul G. Rosenblum, 
one of the contributors to this volume. Like the others in this series, 
this book is dedicated to improving scientific practices and statistical 
methodology in educational research. The first volume considered 
the current status of educational research, examining its underlying 
assumptions, its rationale, its philosophy, and its relationship to re- 
search in other behavioral sciences. This book, which reprints both 
the papers read at the Phi Delta Kappa Second Annual Symposium 
on Educational Research and the discussions that ensued, is devoted 
to research design and analysis. The topics covered range from large- 
scale experimentation in a curriculum area to problems in the design 
of experiments and surveys. 

One of the most valuable contributions of this symposium was 
the cross-fertilization of ideas it made possible. For the contributors 
and discussants were not selected solely from the area of educational 
research. They also included authorities in psychology, economics, 
sociology, biostatistics, and agriculture. As a result, insights, skills, 
and techniques developed in other disciplines were brought to bear 
on educational problems. These values were enhanced by the candid 
discussions that followed the presentaiion of the formal papers. It is 
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apparent that the discussants were genuinely interested in developing | 
principles and methods of recearch. 4 

As Manynard Bemis, Executive Secretary of Phi Delta Kappa ; 
observes, this volume should prove valuable for “all . . . who recognize | 
research as one of the crucial frontiers of education.” Instructors ” 
and members of research seminars, candidates for advanced degrees,” 
and those who engage in professional research in universities and” 
research organizations may well be included in this category. An 
index, an extended introduction, and general summaries of the papers 
presented in the symposium might have helped broaden its audience | 
among the remainder of the teaching profession. é 


Frederick Shaw 
Research Associate 





Democracy In Education by Philip W. L. Cox and Blaine E. Mercer 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1961 


Education In Democracy carries a sub-title “Social Foundations: 
of Education. It combines the fields of Sociology, Economics, Political” 
Science and History to bring to the student a basic understanding of. 
these foundations on which educational method and policy rest. it : 
emphasizes issues and problems, perhaps, as against theory. 

The text raises one of the most difficult problems of teacher training” 
in the social science area, namely, how does one deal with behavioral” 
science in training for the helping professions? Professional educators 
despair that the academicians in liberal arts will ever communicate) 
with professional groups, such as teachers. There is still the search 
for a means of synthesizing the accretion of insights gained by the 
behavioral sciences and the humanities in interdisciplinary programs. 
However, the trend is now in the other direction. Cox and Mercef | 
blend the skills of the educator and the social scientist in trying to” 
deal with these problems. | 

For those who still follow the trend toward interdisciplinary pro: 
grams this book will be a great resource. One fears, however, that’ 
the tendency today is to hide in buildings with students, use school) 
plant as a sanctuary from community, become preoccupied with! 
theoretical minutae, and not get contaminated with the “raw meat”] 
problems of life itself. This is so much safer than training which is” 
envisioned by this great leader in citizenship education, Prof. Cox, 
and his collaborator, Mercer. It is hoped the book will serve as 4 
means of bringing education back to its experimental heritage. 


Dan ‘W. Dodson 
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